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regarded as  an  order,   and  a  required  reform would
at once be carried out.    Of course, this policy would
throw a great responsibility upon the shoulders of the
Resident, but it was a responsibility which our experi-
ence of administration in India shows he is always capable
of bearing.    Of the moral advantage to the native state
of such a policy there could be no doubt.    An improve-
ment  of  the   administration   would of  necessity take
place without in any way jeopardizing its independence.
On the other hand the " laissez faire"  policy seemed
calculated to pave the way to annexation and annihila-
tion.    It almost seems to the student of Indian history
'that at times the Government of India fostered this
policy of non-interference in order to bring about the
inevitable result.    This  seems  to  have  been  the im-
pression caused in the mind of General Fraser.   The
General had the courage of his opinions and did not hesi-
tate to express them with less reserve than was calculated
to be acceptable to his superiors.    Deeply interested as
he was in the welfare of Hyderabad, he was profoundly
disappointed at the refusal of the Government of India
to support his system of reform.    He wrote a private
letter to Sir James Lushington,  the Chairman of the
Board of Directors, which is of such importance that it
will be as well to quote it at length.    The letter is dated
25th October, 1847, and is reproduced from the work
from which we have already so frequently quoted.   It
runs as follows :   " Improvement in Hyderabad has not
progressed.    I lament that such should be the case as
there is no inherent necessity that it should be so.   A
little decision on the part of the supreme Government
and its assent to what I recommended would have been
sufficient.    It is to this subject I wish to attract your
attention and to obtain if possible the assent of the Court